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THE STATE AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 


Ir is now twenty-five years since the telegraphis 
of the United Kingdom passed into the hands 
of the State, and the changes which have taken 
place during that period in the volume of the 
business transacted, the rapidity in the transit 
of messages, and the charges made for sending 
telegrams, are little short of marvellous. It 
was in the year 1852 that the acquisition of 
the telegraph system by the State was first 
suggested, but not until late in the year 1867, 
when Mr Disraeli was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, did the Government definitely deter- 
mine to take the matter up. At that time, as 
Mr Baines, C.B., tells us in his recently pub- 
lished book (Forty Years at the Post-office: a 
Personal Narrative, by F. E. Baines, C.B. 
2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son), ‘Five 
powerful telegraph Companies were in existence 
—The Electric and International, the British 
and Irish Magnetic, the United Kingdom, the 
Universal Private, and the London and Pro- 
vincial Companies. There were others of less 
importance. Terms had to be made with all 
of them. The railway interest had to be con- 
sidered, and the submarine Companies to be 
thought of, though not bought.’ With strong 
and well-organised interests like these fighting 
hard to secure for themselves the very best 
possible terms, the Government had not un- 
naturally to submit to a hard bargain before 
they could obtain from Parliament the powers 
which they required. However, after a severe 
struggle, the necessary Bill was successfully 
passed, and the consequent Money Bill became 
law in the following session. As the result of 
this action, the telegraphs became the property 
of the State upon the 29th of January 1870, 
and upon the 5th of the following month the 
actual transfer took place. The step seems to 
have been taken none too soon, for under the 
Companies the telegraphs had been worked in 
a manner far from satisfactory to the public. 
Many districts had been completely neglected, 


and even between important centres the service 
had been quite inadequate. Moreover, charges 
had been high, and exasperating delays of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Six million pounds was the sum first voted 
by Parliament for the purchase of the tele- 
graphs, and this was practically all swallowed 
up in compensation. The Electric and Inter- 
national Company received £2,938,826; the 
Magnetic Company, £1,243,536; Reuter’s Tele- 
gram Company, £726,000 ; the United Kingdom 
Company, £562,264 ; the Universal Private Com- 
pany, £184,421 ; and the London and Provincial 
Company, £60,000. But large as these amounts 
were, they only made up about one half of the 
expenditure which the Government had to 
incur, and the total cost ultimately reached the 
enormous sum of eleven millions, Some idea of 
the manner in which the extra five millions was 
expended may be gathered from the fact that 


| between October 1869 and October 1870 about 


15,000 miles of iron wire, nearly 2000 miles of 
gutta-percha-covered copper wire, about 100,000 
poles, and 1,000,000 other fittings were pur- 
chased and fixed in position, 3500 telegraph 
instruments and 15,000 batteries were acquired, 
and about 2400 new telegraphists and temporary 
assistants were trained. The total expenditure 
was so vast that the Treasury eventually took 
fright, and in 1875 a Committee was appointed 
‘to investigate the causes of the increased cost 
of the telegraph service since the acquisition of 
the telegraphs by the State.’ 

This Committee found that the following were 
the three main causes of the increase: (a) The 
salaries of all the officials of the telegraph Com- 
panies had been largely increased after their 
entry into the Government service; (6) the 
supervising staff maintained by the State was 
much more costly than that formerly employed 
by the Companies; and (c) a large additional 
outlay had been forced upon the Government 
in connection with the maintenance of the tele- 
graph lines. ‘It would not, they say in their 
Report, ‘be possible, in our opinion, for various 
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reasons, for the Government to work at so cheap 
a rate as the telegraph Companies, but... a 
reasonable expectation might be entertained that 
the working expenses could be kept within 
seventy or seventy-five per cent. of the gross 
revenue, and the responsible officers of the 
Post-office Telegraph service should be urged to 
work up to that standard. Such a result would 
cover the cost of working, and the sum necessary 
for payment of interest on the debt incurred 
in the purchase of the telegraphs.’ In regard 
to this question of cost, Mr Baines most truly 
remarks that the real stumbling-block of the 
Department was, and still is, ‘the interest pay- 
able on £11,000,000 capital outlay, equal at, say, 
three per cent. to a charge of £330,000 a 
year.’ 

The transfer of the telegraphs to the State 
was immediately followed by a startling in- 
crease in the number of messages sent. In 
fact the public, attracted by the shilling rate, 
poured in telegrams so fast, and were so well 
supported by the news-agencies, who took full 
advantage of the reduced scale, that there was 
at first some danger of a collapse. Fortunately, 
however, the staff was equal to the emergency, 
and after the first rush was over, everything 
worked with perfect smoothness. The figures 
relating to 1870, as set out week by week in 
the Postmaster-general’s Report, seem, it is true, 
small enough when compared with those apper- 
taining to later years, but it must be remem- 
bered that in those early days circumstances 
were entirely different. The following may be 
taken as examples of the numbers of messages 
forwarded per week in that year from postal 
telegraph stations in the United Kingdom—in 
the week ending 5th February, 11,918; in the 
week ending 12th February, 128,872; in the 
week ending 18th June (Ascot week), 200,294 ; 
and in the week ending 3lst December (Christ- 
mas week), 144,041. 

During the next four years the enlargement 
of business was simply extraordinary. In 1875 
the rate of increase was not maintained at 
quite so high a level, but nevertheless nearly 
1,650,000 more messages were dealt with than 
during the previous year. The quantity of 
matter transmitted for Press purposes was also 
much greater than it had ever been before, 
and amounted to more than 220,000,000 words. 
The number of post-offices open for the trans- 
action of telegraph business was at the close of 
the year 3730, being an addition of thirty-one 
during the twelve months; and there were also 
1872 railway stations at which public telegraph 
business could be transacted. rough the five 
succeeding years work continued to grow rapidly. 
In 1880 the messages sent reached 29,966,965, 
exceeding the number of the previous year by 
3,419,828. The number of new offices opened 
during the year was 107, the total number at 
its close being 5438, 

The Postmaster-general’s Report for the year 
1885-86 called attention to the great change 
effected by the introduction of the reduced rate 
for inland messages. The new rate came into 


operation on the Ist of October 1885; conse- 
quently, there were during the financial year 
six months under the old rate, and six months 
under the new one. These two periods may 
fairly be compared with one another on equal 
terms, for while the first six months of the 
financial year see, as a rule, the transaction 
of considerably more telegraphic business than 
the second six months, the latter period had on 
this occasion the advantage of a general election, 
The number of inland messages sent during 
the first six months, when the old rate was in 
force, was 11,314,423, and this number produced 
£604,436. In the last six months, under the 
new rate, the number was 16,787,540, and the 
amount produced £564,203. There was there- 
fore an increase of forty-eight per cent. in the 
number of messages, but a decrease of £40,233 
in the revenue. ‘If, however,’ says the Report, 
‘we add the sum of £18,214 received on account 
of the large additional number of abbreviated 
telegraphic addresses, the actual loss of revenue 
involved in the introduction of the reduced 
rate was only £22,019.’ Moreover, it was shown 
that in three months following the close of the 
financial year such a considerable further im- 
provement in the receipts had taken place, that 
in June the revenue was actually £2800 in 
excess of the amount received in the corre- 
yer | month the year before. On the 8th 
of April in the year dealt with in this Report, 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill occa- 
sioned great pressure at the Central Telegraph 
Office, the number of words sent out from 
London being 1,500,000. The greatest number 
previously sent out on any one day had been 
only 860,000. 

The Report for 1890-91 informs us that the 
ordinary inland telegrams numbered 54,116,413, 
as against 50,813,354 during the previous year, 
and that the increase of receipts from this source 
was £90,125. This year some improvements 
are noted as having been made in the Wheat- 
stone automatic receiver in use on fast-speed 
telegraph circuits. ‘These instruments,’ the 
Report stated, ‘as improved by the Department, 
can now, under experimental conditions, record 
no less than 600 words a minute, transmitted 
over a single wire, while a speed of about 400 
words a minute can be conveniently and safely 
used in practical working—a very satisfactory 
result compared with the modest rate of sixty 
ay words a minute which obtained in 
1870. 

The last Report issued deals with the year 
which ended on the 3lst of March 1894, In 
it the number of telegraph offices at post-offices 
is given as 7028, in addition to 2182 at rail- 
way stations, or a grand total of 9210. The 
number of ordinary inland m es sent dur- 
ing the year was 1,189,563 in advance of the 
number sent during the previous twelve months 
—an increase of two per cent.—and the re- 
ceipts from that source had increased b, 
£22,691. Press messages, on the other hand, 
showed a decrease of 9472, but this falling off 
in number did not affect the revenue derived 
from such telegrams, which had in faet in- 
creased by £5471. Though post-office and tele- 
graphs, taken collectively, bring profit to the 
national exchequer, the telegraph department, if 
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the interest on the debt be included, shows a 
large deficiency. For the year 1893-94 parlia- 
ment voted for posts and telegraphs, £10,264,607 ; 
the actual receipts from the post-office, after 
all necessary deductions, Mr Baines puts at 
£10,250,000, and from telegraphs £2,500,000— 
collectively £12,750,000, and showing on the 
department as a whole a profit of £2,500,000 in 
round numbers. 

In regard to the great increase of pace in the 
transmission of telegraphic messages, Mr Baines 
tells us that, ‘looking back fifty years, we see 
wires working at the rate of eight words a 
minute, or an average of four words per wire 

r minute, over relatively short distances. 
co, there is a potentiality of 400 words—nay, 
even 600 or 700 words—per wire per minute, 
over very long distances, As the invention of 
duplex working has been supplemented by the 
contrivances for multiplex working (one line 
sufficing to connect several different offices in 
one part of the country with one or more offices 
in another part), it is almost impossible to put 
a limit to the carrying capacity of a single 
wire” In 1866 the time occupied in sending a 
telegram between London and Bournemouth 
was two hours, and between Manchester and 
Bolton two hours and a quarter; while in 
1893 the times occupied were ten minutes and 
five minutes respectively. 

Press telegrams have enormously increased in 
number and length since the purchase of the 
telegraph system by the State. When the Com- 

nies owned the wires, the news service from 
oe lh to the provinces was ordinarily not 
more than a column of print a night. At the 
present time the news service of the Press 
Association alone over the Post-office wires to 
papers outside the metropolis averages fully 500 
columns nightly. Since 1870 this Association 
has paid the Post-office £750,000 for telegraphic 
charges, and in addition to this, very large sums 
have been paid by the London and provincial 
daily papers for the independent transmission 
of news and by the principal journals in the 
country for the exclusive use, during certain 
hours, of ‘special wires.’ Some of the leading 
papers in the provinces receive ten or more 
columns of specially telegraphed news on nights 
when important matters are under discussion 
in Parliament ; and from this some idea may be 
formed of the amount of business now trans- 
acted between the Press and the Telegraph 
Department. 

Want of space has prevented any reference 
being made to the telephone in this article, 
and even in regard to the telegraphs it has not 
been possible to give, within such narrow limits, 
more than the merest sketch of the work ac- 
complished during the past twenty-five years. 
Probably, however, enough has been said to 
show with tolerable clearness how vastly tele- 
graphic business has grown during that period, 
and how successfully the Telegraph Depart- 
ment has contended with difficulties and dangers. 
Whether the old Companies, if they had been 
allowed to continue in existence, would have 
been able to show a record anything like so 
good, is more than doubtful; and, be that as 
it may, the public may well be content with 
things as they are, for State telegraphy most 


certainly gives them at the present time ‘cheap, 
extensive, swift, and accurate service, and in 
the transmission of news for the Press has done 
wonders for the general benefit.’ 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 


CHAPTER VI,—COUNT ANTONIO AND THE 
HERMIT OF THE VAULT, 


Among the stories concerning the Count Antonio 
which were told to me in answer to my ques- 
tioning (whereof I have rejected many as being 
no better than idle tales), there was one that met 
me often and yet seemed strange and impossible 
to believe; for it was said that he had during 
the time of his outlawry once spent several 
days in the vault of the Peschetti, and there 
suffered things that pass human understanding, 

This vault lies near to the church of St 
John the Theologian, in the suburb of Bara- 
testa, on the banks of the river; and the 
Peschetti had a palace hard by, and were a 
family of high nobility, and allied by blood 
to the house of Monte Velluto. But I could 
find no warrant for the story of Antonio’s 
sojourn in the vault, and although many 
insisted that the tale was true, yet they could 
not tell how or why the Count came to 
be in the vault ; until at length I chanced on an 
aged woman who had heard the truth of the 
matter from her grandmother, and she made 
me acquainted with the story, pouring on me 
a flood of garrulous gossip, from which I have 
chosen as much as concerns the purpose. And 
here I set it down; for I believe it to be 
true, and I would omit nothing that touches 
the Count, so I can be sure that what I write 
is based on truth. 

When Count Antonio had dwelt in the hills 
for the space of three years and nine months, 
it chanced that Cesare, last of the Peschetti, 
died; and he made a will on his death-bed 
whereby he bequeathed to Count Antonio his 
lands and also a store of money, and man 
ornaments of gold, and jewels; for Antonio’s 
mother had been of the house of the Peschetti, 
and Cesare loved Antonio, although he had not 
dared to give him countenance for fear of the 
Duke’s anger ; yet, knowing himself to be dying, 
he bequeathed everything to him; for the 
Duke’s wrath could not hurt a dead man. 
And so soon as he was dead, his steward 
Giuseppe sent secretly and in haste to Antonio, 
saying, ‘My lord, you cannot take the lands 
or the house; but, if you will be wise, come 
—_ and take the money and the jewels; 
or I hear that His Highness the Duke, declar- 
ing that an outlaw has no right and can inherit 
nothing, will send and seize the treasure.’ Now 
Antonio, though grieved at the death of Cesare, 
was glad to hear of the treasure; for he was 
often hard put to it to maintain his company 
and those who depended on him for bread. So 
he pondered anxiously how he might reach the 
palace of the Peschetti and lay hands on the 
treasure and return safely; for at this time 
Duke Valentine had posted above a hundred 
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of his Guard in the plain, and this troop 
watched all the approaches to the hills, so 
that the band onl not ride forth in a body 
unless it were prepared to do battle with the 
Guards. Nor did Antonio desire to weaken the 
band, lest the Guards, learning that the bravest 
were away, should dare an attack. Therefore 
he would not take Tommasino or Bena or 
any of the stoutest with him; but he took 
four young men who had come to him from 
Firmola, having fallen into the Duke’s dis- 

leasure through brawling with his Guards. 

hese he mounted on good horses, and, having 
made a circuit to avoid the encampment in 
the plain, he came to Cesare’s house on the 
day before that appointed for the funeral. 
Giuseppe came to meet him, and led him 
where the dead man lay, and, after the Count 
had gazed on his face and kissed his forehead, 
they two went to the treasury, and Giuseppe 
delivered the treasure to Antonio; and Antonio 
made him a present of value and confirmed 
him in his stewardship, although it was not 
likely that the Duke would suffer him to exer- 
cise any power, inasmuch as His Highness had 
declared his intention of forfeiting the estate 
into his own hand. 

Now it chanced that one of the young men, 
being regaled with wine, drank very freely, 
and began to talk loud and boastfully of his 
master’s achievements as the servants sat under 
the trees in front of the house; and there was 
with them a certain tailor, a lame man, who 
had furnished mourning garments for the 
funeral. The tailor, learning that Antonio was 
come, said nothing, and seemed not to hear or 
understand the drunken youth’s talk; but at 
an early moment he took his departure and 
straightway hobbled as fast as his lame leg 
would let him to the Syndic of Baratesta, a 
very busy and ambitious fellow, who longed 
greatly to win the Duke’s favour. And the 
tailor set the price of five pieces of gold and 
the ordering of a new gown on the news he 
brought; and the Syndic having agreed, the 
tailor cried,’ ‘Antonio of Monte Velluto is at 
the house of the Peschetti, and his band is not 
with him. If you hasten, you may catch him.’ 
At this the Syndic was very greatly delighted ; 
for the Duke’s Commissaries were not to arrive 
to take possession of the house in his name till 
the morrow, by which time Antonio would be 
gone ; and the Syndie rubbed his hands, saying, 
‘If I can take him my glory will be great, and 
the gratitude of His Highness also.’ And he 
gathered together all his constables, and hard 
upon twenty discharged soldiers who dwelt in 
the town, and the fifteen men of the Duke’s 
who were stationed at Baratesta to gather His 
Highness’s dues; and thus, with a force of 
about fifty men, he set out in great haste for 
the house of the Peschetti, and was almost 
come there, before a little boy ran to Giuseppe 
crying that the Syndic and all the constables 
and many besides were coming to the house. 
And Giuseppe, who had but three men-servants 
of an age to fight, the other five being old (for 
Cesare had loved to keep those who served him 
well, even when their power grew less than 
their will), and moreover perceived that 
Antonio’s four were young and untried, wrung 


his hands and hastened to the Count with the 
news, saying, ‘Yet weak as we are, we can die 
for you, my lord.’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ said Antonio, looking out 
of the window. ‘Are they all townsmen that 
come with this Syndic ?’ 

‘Alas, no, my lord. There are certain of the 
Duke’s men, and I see among the rest men who 
have spent their days under arms, either in 
His Highness’s service or in Free Companies,’ 

‘Then,’ said Antonio, smiling, ‘unless I am 
to share Cesare’s funeral, I had best be gone, 
—For I have seen too much fighting to be 
ashamed to run away from it. 

‘But, my lord, they are at the gates.’ 

‘And is there no other gate ?’ 

‘None, my lord, save the little gate in the 
wall there ; and see, the Syndic has posted ten 
men there.’ 

‘And he will search the house ?’ 

‘I fear that he will, my lord. For he must 
have tidings of your coming.’ 

‘Then where is my horse?’ said Count 
Antonio ; and Giuseppe showed him where the 
horse stood in the shadow of the portico. ‘Do 
not let the Syndic know,’ added Antonio, ‘that 
the young men are of my company, and send 
them away in safety.’ 

‘But what do you, my lord ? cried Giuseppe. 

‘What I have done before, Giuseppe. I ride 
for life,” answered the Count. 

Then the Count, delaying no more, ran 
lightly down the stairs, leaped on his horse, and, 
drawing his sword, rode forth from the portico ; 
and he was among the Syndic’s company before 
“| thought to see him; and he struck right 
and left with his sword; and they fell back 
before him in fear, yet striking at him as 
they shrank away; and he had come clean off, 
but for one grizzly-haired fellow who had served 
much in Free Companies and learnt cunning ; 
for he stooped low, avoiding the swoop of 
Antonio’s sword, and stabbed the horse in its 
belly, and stood wiping his knife and saying, 
‘My legs are old. I have done my _ part. 
Do yours; the horse will not go far’ In 
truth the horse was wounded to death, and 
its bowels protruded from the wound; and 
Antonio felt it falter and stumble. Yet the 
gallant beast carried him for half a mile, and 
then he leaped off, fearing it would fall under 
him as he sat and he be crushed by it; and he 
drew his sword across its throat that it might 
not linger in pain, and then ran on foot, 
hearing the cries of the Syndic’s company as 
it pressed on behind him. And thus, running, 
he came to the church of St John, and to the 
vault of the Peschetti by it; two men were at 
work preparing for Cesare’s funeral, and the 
door of the vault was open. Antonio hurled 
one man to the right and another to the left, 
and rushed into the vault; for his breath 
failed, and there was no chance for his life were 
he overtaken in the open; and before the men 
regained their feet, he pulled the door of the 
vault close and sank on his knee inside, panting, 
and holding his sword in readiness to slay any 
who entered. Then the Syndic and his company 
came and called on him to surrender. And 
Antonio cried, ‘Come and take me. Then the 
Syndic bade the workmen pull open the door ; 


but Antonio held it with one hand against 
them both. Yet at last they drew it a little 
open; and Antonio lunged with his sword 
through the aperture and wounded the Syndic 
in the leg, so that he stumbled backwards with 
an oath, And after that none was willing to 
enter first, until the grizzly-haired fellow came 
up; and he, seeing the aperture, rushed at it 
sword in hand, fearing no man, not even 
Count Antonio. But he could not touch An- 
tonio, and he also fell back with a sore gash in 
his cheek ; and Antonio laughed, saying, ‘Shall 
I surrender, Syndic ?’ 

Now the Syndic was very urgent in his 
desire to take Antonio, but his men shook their 
heads, and he himself could not stand because 
of the sword-thrust in his leg ; and, instead of 
fighting, his company began to tell of the 
wonderful deeds Antonio had done, and they 
grew no bolder by this; and the grizzly-haired 
fellow mocked them, saying that he would go 
again at the aperture if two more would 
attempt it with him; but none offered. And 
the Syndic raged and rebuked them, but he 
could not hurt them, being unable to stand on 
his feet; so that one said boldly, ‘Why should 
we die? The Duke’s Commissaries will be here 
to-morrow with a company of the Guard. Let 
the Count stay in the vault till then. He is 
in safe keeping ; and when he sees the Guard 
he will surrender. It is likely enough that a 
great lord like the Count would rather die than 
give up his sword to the Syndic.’ Whereat the 
Syndic was very ill pleased, but all the rest 
mighty well pleased; and, having heard this 
counsel, they could by no means be persuaded 
to attack again, but they let Antonio draw the 
door close again, being in truth glad to see the 
last of his sword, ‘Therefore the Syndic, 
| having no choice, set twenty to guard the 
_ entrance of the vault and prepared to depart. 
But he cried to Antonio, bidding him again to 
surrender, for the Guard would come to-morrow, 
and then at least he could not hope to resist. 

‘Ay, but to-morrow is to-morrow, Master 
Syndic,’ laughed Antonio. ‘Go, get your leg 
dressed, and leave to-morrow till it dawn.’ 

So the Syndic went home and the rest with 
him, leaving the twenty on guard. And to 
this day, if a man has more love for fighting 
than skill in it, folk call him a Syniic of 
Baratesta. 

Count Antonio, being thus left in the vault, 
and perceiving that he would not be further 
molested that day, looked round; and though 
no daylight reached the vault, he could see, 
for the workmen had set a lamp there and 
it still burnt. Around him were the coffins 
of all the Peschetti who had died in five 
hundred years; and the air was heavy and 
stifling. Antonio took the lamp and walked 
round the vault, which was of circular form ; 
and he perceived one coffin standing upright 
against the wall of the vault, as though there 
had been no room for it on the shelves. Then 
he sat down again, and, being weary, leaned his 
head a the wall and soon slept; for a 
man whose conscience is easy and whose head 
has sense in it may sleep as well in a vault as 
in a bed-chamber. Yet the air of the vault 
| Ses him, and he slept but lightly and 
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uneasily. And, if a proof be needed how 
legends gather round the Count’s name, I have 
heard many wonderful stories of what happened 
to him in the vault—how he held converse 
with dead Peschetti, how they told him things 
which it is not given to men to know, and how 
a certain beautiful lady, who had been dead two 
hundred years, having been slain by her lover 
in a jealous rage, came forth from the coffin, 
with her hair all dishevelled and a_ great 
wound yet bleeding in her bosom, and sang a 
low sweet wild love-song to him as he lay, and 
would not leave him though he bade her soul 
rest in the name of Christ and the saints. But 
that any of these things happened I do not 
believe. 

It was late when the Count awoke, and the 
lamp had burnt out, so that the vault was 
utterly dark. And as the Count roused himself, 
a sound strange in the place fell on his ear; 
for a man talked; and his talk was not such 
as one uses who speaks his own musings aloud 
to himself when he is alone (a trick men come 
_by who live solitary), but he seemed to ques- 
tion others and to answer them, saying, ‘Ay’ 
;and ‘No, and ‘Alas, sweet friend!’ and so 
forth, all in a low even voice; and now and 
‘again he would sigh, and once he laughed 
| bitterly. Then the Count raised his voice, 
saying, ‘Who is there?’ And the other voice 
answered, ‘Which of you speaks? The tones 
are not known to me. Yet I know all the 
Peschetti who are here.’ And Antonio answered, 
‘I am not of the Peschetti save by m 
mother ; my name is Antonio of Monte Velluto.’ 
On this a cry came from the darkness, as 
of a man greatly troubled and alarmed; and 
after that there was silence for a space. And 
Antonio said, ‘There is naught to fear; I 
seek to save myself, not to hurt another. But 
how do you, a living man, come to be in this 
vault, and with whom do you speak?? Then 
came the sound of steel striking on a flint, and 
presently a ee and a torch was lighted ; and 
Antonio beheld before him, in the glow of the 
torch, the figure of a man who crouched on 
the floor of the vault over against him ; his 
hair was long and tangled, his beard grew to 
his waist, and he was naked, save for a cloth 
about his loins; and his eyes gleamed dark and 
wild as he gazed on Antonio in seeming fright 
and bewilderment. Then the Count, knowing 
that a man collects his thoughts while another 
| speaks, told the man who he was and how he 
‘came there, and (because the man’s eyes still 
wondered) how that he was an outlaw these 
three years and more because he would not 
bow to the Duke’s will: and when he had told 
all, he ceased. Then the man came crawling 
closer to him, and, holding the torch to his 
face, scanned his face, saying, ‘Surely he is 
alive!’ And again he was silent, but after a 
while he spoke. 

‘For twenty-and-three years, he said, ‘I 
have dwelt here among the dead; and to the 
dead I talk, and they are my friends and com- 
panions. For I hear their voices, and they come 
out of their coffins and greet me; yet now they 
are silent and still because you are here.’ 

‘But how can you live here?’ cried Antonio. 
‘For you must starve for lack of food, and 
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come near to suffocation in the air of this 
vault.’ 

The man set his hand to his brow and 
frowned, and said sadly, ‘Indeed I have for- 
gotten much, yet I remember a certain night 
when the Devil came into me, and in black 
fury and jealousy I laid wait by the door of the 
room where my wife was; and we had been 
wedded but a few months. There was a man 
who was my friend, and he came to my wife 
secretly, seeking to warn her that I was sus- 
pected of treason to the Prince: yes, in all 
things he was my friend; for when I stabbed 
him as he came to the door, and, rushing in, 
stabbed her also, she did not die till she had 
told me all; and then she smiled sweetly at 
me, saying, “ Our friend will forgive, dear hus- 
band, for you did not know; and I forgive the 
blow your love dealt me: kiss me and let me 
die here in your arms.” And I kissed her, and 
she died. Then I laid her on her bed, and I 
went forth from my home; and I wandered 
many days. Then I sought to kill myself, but 
I could not, for a voice seemed to say, “ What 
— is there in Death? Lo, it is sweet, 

olo!” So I did not kill myself ; but I took 
an oath to live apart from men till God should 
in His mercy send me death. And coming in 
my wanderings to the river that runs by 
Baratesta, I found a little hollow in the bank 
of the river, and I lay down there; and none 
pursued me, for the Duke of Firmola cared. 
not for a crime done in Mantivoglia. And for 
a year I dwelt in my little cave: then it was 
noised about that I dwelt there, and fools 
began to call me, who was the vilest sinner 
born, a holy hermit, and they came to me to 
ask ~~. So I begged from one a pick, 
and I worked on the face of the rock, and 
made a passage through it. And I swore to 
look no more on the light of the sun, but 
abode in the recesses that I had hollowed out. 
And I go no more to the mouth of the cave, 
save once a day at nightfall, when I drink of 
the water of the river and take the broken 
meats they leave for me.’ 

‘But here—how came you here?’ cried An- 
tonio. 

‘I broke through one day by chance, as I 
worked on the rock ; and, seeing the vault, I 
made a ge with much labour; and having 
done this, I hid it with a coffin; and now I 
dwell here with the dead, expecting the time 
when in God’s mercy I also shall be allowed 
to die. But to-day I fled back through the 

ge, for men came and opened the vault 
and let in the sunshine, which I might not see. 
Pray for me, sir; I have need of prayers.’ 

‘Now God comfort you,’ said Count Antonio, 
softly. ‘Of a truth, sir, a man who knows his 
sin and grieves for it in his heart hath in 
God’s eyes no longer any sin. So is it sweetly 
taught in the most Holy Scriptures. Therefore 
take comfort ; for your friend will forgive even 
as the gentle lady who loved you forgave; and 
Christ has no less forgiveness than they.’ 

‘I know not, said the hermit, groaning 
heavily. ‘I question the dead who lie here 
concerning these things, but they may not tell 


me. 
‘Indeed, poor man, they can tell nothing,’ 


said Antonio gently ; for he perceived that the 
man was subject to a madness and deluded by 
fancied visions and voices. 

‘Yet I love to talk to them of the time when 
I also shall be dead.’ 

‘God comfort you,’ said Count Antonio again, 
Now while Antonio and the hermit talked 
one of those who guarded the vault chanced to 
lay his ear against the door, listening whether 
Antonio moved, and he heard, to his great 
dread and consternation, the voice of another 
who talked with Antonio: most of what was 
said he did not hear, but he heard Antonio 
say, ‘God comfort you,’ and the hermit answer 
something and groan heavily. And the legs of 
the listener shook under him, and he cried to 
his comrades that the dead talked with Antonio, 
he himself being from fright more dead than 
alive. Then all came and listened ; and still the 
voice of another talked with Antonio; so that 
the guards were struck with terror and looked 
at one another’s faces, saying, ‘The dead speak ! 
The Count speaks with the dead! Christ and 
the Blessed Mother of Christ and the Saints 
protect us!’ And they looked neither to right 
nor left, but sat quaking on the ground about 
the door of the vault; and presently one ran 
and told the Syndic, and he caused himself to 
be carried thither in his chair; and he also 
heard, and was very greatly afraid, saying, 
‘This Antonio of Monte Velluto is a fearful 
man. And the report spread throughout Bara- 
testa that Count Antonio talked with the dead 
in the vault of the Peschetti ; whence came, I 
doubt not, the foolish tales of which I have 
made mention. A seed is enough: men’s 
tongues water it and it grows to a great plant. 
Nor did any man think that it was the hermit 
who talked; for although they knew of his 
cave, they did not know or imagine of the 
passage he had made, and his voice was utterly 
strange, seeing that he had spoken no word to 
any living man for twenty years, till he spoke 
with the Count that night. Therefore the 
whole of Baratesta was in great fear; and they 
came to a certain learned priest, who was priest 
of the church of St John, and told him. And 
he arose and came in great haste, and offered 
prayers outside the vault, and bade the unquiet 
spirits rest ; but he did not offer to enter, nor 
did any one of them; but they all said, ‘We 
had determined even before to await the Duke's 

Guard, and that is still the wiser thing.’ 

For a _ great while the hermit could not 
understand what Antonio wanted of him; for 
his thoughts were on his own state and with 
the dead; but at length having understood that 
Antonio would be guided through the passage 
and brought to the mouth of the cave, in the 
hope of finding means to escape before the 
Duke’s Commissaries came with the Guard, 
he murmured wonderingly, ‘Do you then desire 
to live?’ and rose, and led Antonio where the 
coffin stood upright against the wall as Antonio 
had seen it ; But it was now moved a little to 
one side, and there was a narrow opening, 
through which the Count had much ado to pass ; 
and in his struggles he upset the coffin, and 
it fell with a great crash ; whereat all who were 
outside the vault fled suddenly to a distance of 
a huudred yards or more in panic, expecting 
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now to see the door of the vault open and the 
dead walk forth: nor could they be persuaded 
to come nearer again. But Antonio, with a 

t effort, made his way through the opening, 
and followed the hermit along a narrow rough- 
hewn way, Antonio’s shoulders grazing the 
rock on either side as he went; and having 
pursued this way for fifteen or twenty paces, 
they turned to the right sharply, and went 
on another ten paces, and, having passed through 
another narrow opening, were in the cave; 
and the river glistened before their eyes, for 
it was now dawn. And the hermit, perceiving 
that it was dawn, and fearing to see the sun, 
turned to flee back to the vault; but Antonio, 
being full of pity for him, detained him, and 
besought him to abandon his manner of life, 
assuring him that by now his sin was certainly 
purged: and when the hermit would not listen, 
Antonio followed him back to the opening 
that led into the vault, and, forgetting his 
own peril, reasoned with him for the space of 
an hour or more, but could not prevail. So 
at last he bade him farewell hay 4 sorrowfully, 
telling him that God had made him that da 
the instrument of saving a man’s life, whic 
should be to him a sign of favour and forgive- 
ness; but the hermit shook his head and passed 
into the vault, and Antonio heard him again 
talking to the dead Peschetti, and answering 
questions that his own disordered brain in- 
vented. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SLEEP. 


Few of man’s blessings have on the whole 
received worthier acknowledgment than Sleep. 
It wraps a man round like a garment, as Sancho 
Panza says, be that man monarch or mendicant. 
Deservedly beloved from Pole to Pole, Sleep is 
yet in certain of his aspects a very Robin Good- 
fellow, a tricksy sprite, full of pranks and 
caprices. Where his presence is a matter of 
indifference, or where he is not wanted—where 
a suspicion of his presence is objectionable or 
insulting—where he is a burden and a disgrace, 
there Sleep drops and clings like a bur. Where 
he is longed for, prayed for, wooed—where, 
like a thrifty housewife, he might advanta- 
geously be ge knitting up ‘the ravelled 
sleeve,’ there, like the statue oF Brutus, he is 
conspicuous by his absence. He is no mere 
domestic drudge, hired to make himself useful. 
Visits he a sick-room, he does so—not to bring 
refreshment and restore tranquillity to the in- 
valid tossing, helplessly, open-eyed, hour after 
hour, on his feverish couch. By no means; 
here, the malicious elf slyly seals up the eyes 
of the nurse, and weighs down the eyelids of 
the would-be watcher. 

Hovers he in churches or chapels—attracted 
to the former, perhaps, by the carved oaken 
pews, formed, as tradition relates, out of the 
massive bedsteads of a bygone generation, here 
he will alight, fantastically, on the most promi- 
nent personages. The portly Alderman, cosily 
seated in the cuhicent * Corporation Pew,’ can 
scarcely incline his round and shining pate on 
his plump palm, ere he is caught napping. 
The Doctor whom ‘cases’ have 


kept waking these three nights, is seized stand- 
ing, by the neglected god; and held thus, a 
= of helpless imbecility, with eyelids 
ropped like his nether jaw, long after the 
rest of the congregation have resumed their 
seats, until some neighbour prods him with a 
hymn book in the back, and rescues him from 
Sleep’s insidious toils. Does the imp perceive 
a Deacon, the ‘properest? man in all the 
assembly, preparing to give edified and edifyin 
attention to an impassioned and lengthene 
address, on a summer evening ?—straightway he 
marks him for his own, and, presto ! the Deacon 
is fast asleep, and resting a warm and confiding 
cranium against the newly varnished dado at 
his back. He will not, when he wakes, like 
the American youth, cry, ‘Lemme go!’ and 
strike out at an imaginary pinioner. He appre- 
hends, from the significant looks about him, 
the trap into which he has fallen, and with as 
little display of emotion as convenient, and with 
a slight but perfectly audible rending sound, 
he will leave the warm precincts, and—a lock 
of his hair on the dado. 

Like the simulator that he is, Sleep plays 
many parts, tragic as well as comic. Here, he 
will break off, by his inopportune importunity, 
a marriage ; there, by an unlucky lapse, he will 
rob a legatee of his expected bequest. In the 
first instance, the would-be bridegroom was a 
highly respectable and respected middle-aged 
lawyer. e was about to bear the yoke in 
company with a lady hardly less respectable, 
learned, and middle-aged than himself. In 
common with Shelley’s sister-in-law, the bride- 
expectant delighted in nothing so much as in 
reading aloud. The lawyer, unlike Carlyle, did 
not ‘hate’ being read aloud to; if he did not 
exactly hanker after it, he bore it, provisionally, 
with philosophy. One day, when the reading 
had been particularly controversial and long- 
winded, he had listened and made the required 
tokens of assent, or dissent, so punctually, that 
the lady, warming to her work, continued her 
periods—to which there seemed no period— 
with ever-increasing emphasis and enjoyment, 
until she was suddenly startled almost out of 
her chair by her admirer crying with a loud 
voice, ‘Check !? What should this mean? Noth- 
ing more or less than that the word-wearied one 
—an ardent chess-player—enticed by Sleep, was 
playing over again the game he had won the 
previous night from his favourite adversary, 
the rector. His guilt was too audible to be 
denied. No allowance was made for Sleep’s 
treachery. That day, she read no more. 

In the second instance to which reference 


has been made, the legatee-expectant had less 
excuse for yielding to Sleep’s blandishments. 
He was —— on what the lawyer only 


dreamed of—playing chess, and with his pre- 
sumptive patron. e was young; he was far 
and away the better player, and he had dined. 
All these things were against him. His oppo- 
nent’s play was remarkable for its deliberation. 
Hour after hour glided by. It is sometimes as 
difficult to lose a game discreetly, as at others 
to win one honestly. Before at to Sleep’s 
seductions, the young fellow had laid an in- 

nious plan for his own defeat and his future 
Conaiactinrs victory. Roused abruptly to action 
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by a stern inguiry if he were dreaming, he 
confessed his delinquency, lost his head, and 
won the game—a concatenation that cost him 
his patron’s favour for ever. 

Beside such Puck-like performances, Sleep 
has been credited time and again with sending 
warnings, cautions, revelations of the where- 
abouts of missing documents and valuable deeds, 
and even with giving a clew that has led to the 
detection of a murderer. The legend of the 
Red Barn retained its place until quite recently 
as a ib-antkentians’ instance of discovery 
through information nocturnally received. Now, 
it is alleged that the dreams of Maria Martin’s 
mother rose exactly in proportion as the sub- 
sidies from the murderer sank. 

However that may be, certain it is that the 
mark is oftener hit by mortals, when under 
the dominion of Sleep, than the captious aver- 
age-monger is willing to admit. A well-known 
accountant recently, when wearied almost out 
of his wits by an error which had crept into 
some banking books he was overhauling, and 
which a three days’ search had failed to bring 
to light, was mysteriously enlightened in sleep. 
He dreamt that the books were all spread out 
before him, and that a finger pointed out to 
him the leaf, column, and exact spot in the 
column where the mistake arose. Immediately 
on waking, he hastened to test the information 
so received, and found it to be correct in every 

rticular. That, during his researches, his 

rain had received and stowed away the infor- 
mation it had received until a more convenient 
season arrived to reveal it, is just one of those 
cerebral movements of which science has yet to 
unravel the windings. 

Few things are related with more gusto, and, 
we of add, received with more deserved dis- 

ust, than dreams. The hero is so obviously 

is own compiler, editor, and publisher all in 
one, that his hearers may be pardoned if their 
attitude is too often like that of Joseph’s 
brethren, one of jealous impatience. The ques- 
tion asked by the maid in High Life Below Stairs 
as to who wrote—or ‘Who writ Shickspur ?’ as 
she puts it—has sometimes been answered— 
‘Bacon.’ Yet he who could so calmly and con- 
fidently say, ‘Mine eyes begin to discharge 
their watch—and I shall presently be as happy 
for a few hours as I had died the first hour 
I was born,” was no dreamer, was no ‘such 
stuff as dreams are made of,’ and could no 
more have written Clarence’s awful dream than 
he could have dreamt it. 

Sleep being of so tantalising and capricious 
a nature, it might be supposed that among the 
many inventions sought out of men, means 
would be found to control, and, if need be, 
coerce so intractable an attendant. It has been 
even so, All the drowsy syrups of the East 
have been pressed into man’s service, that, with 
their aid, he may command Sleep. And when 
we have an enemy, some fell disease to battle 
with, who shall be blamed for calling in the 
help of these powerful auxiliaries? Yet does 
the old proverb, that ‘One volunteer is worth 
two pressed men,’ still hold When Sleep 
visits us of his own accord, though he may 
arrive late and depart early, he bestows bene- 
fits too often withheld from those to whom he 


comes upon compulsion. If forced into service 
in time of peace—that is, when not required to 
fight absolute disease—he comes, it is true, 
overpowered by narcotics, he lies bound and 
paent like a slave, but only for a time, 
rom the first Fs waged of his capture he medi- 
tates esca ight, revenge. Then may the 
be ubled and trebled 
in vain; all the opiates in the world will bring 
not Sleep, but his brother, Death. 
paradoxical a blessing is Sleep, that he 

not only makes his votaries oblivious of every 
other blessing, but also unconscious of his own 
visits, until they are past. His approach is 
felt, his departure mourned, his presence un- 
known. He binds capriciously certain of our 
faculties, leaving the others free to make either 
a heaven out of a hell of carking cares, or a 
hell of heavenly happiness, So that the para- 
dox that there is nothing either good or bad 
but thinking makes it so, is, as regards Sleep, 
a truism. Friendly where treated as a friend, 
his revenge for ill entertainment, for thwarting 
neglect, if slow, is sure. Youth flouts him for 
the sake of ones to toss, later on, on a 
sleepless couch. The student baffles him for 
the sake of acquiring knowledge, and in long 
periods of insomnia has leisure to count his 
gains. The tie between man and Sleep is so 
strongly welded, that he who is divorced from 
Sleep will either die or become a madman. 

Since, then, his presence means health, his 
absence, misery—since he possesses the power 
of renewing our spirits beyond books, music, 
wine, or play—since, with parental tender- 
ness, he soothes us from infancy to extremest 
age, and never leaves us but with life—for 
such a guest, should not the guest-chamber be 
made ready? And while waiting silently for 
his approach, in the hour of quiet meditation 
that precedes his coming, while we review the 
day’s deeds, repent its errors, feel grateful, it 
may be, for its joys, or submissive, perhaps, to 
its sorrows, as our hearts yearn in remembrance, 
or exult in anticipation, behold! our friend has 
arrived—he is softly closing our eyes, relaxing 
our limbs, bending our will, lighting up our 
fancy, juggling with our judgment, and leadin 
us away, willing captives, to his realm o 
Dreamland. 


THE ANGEL OF THE FOUR CORNERS.* 
III.—BETWEEN THE FIRES. 


An hour went by. Meanwhile, Marie was 
gay ; but Medallion noticed that her hand was 
now hot, now cold, as they swung through the 
changes, and that her eyes had a hard kind of 
brilliance. He guessed that she and Monsieur 
Camille had some little comedy or tragedy 
between them, but it was not given him to 
read the heart of the romance. He would not 
try to probe the thing; he merely watched and 
waited. He had known Marie since she was 
only big enough to lean her chin on his knee ; 
and many a time since she had grown up, he 
and old Garon the avocat had talked of her, 
and wondered what her life would be; for it 
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seemed to them both that there was no man in 
the parish who could make her happy—that 
ear in Quebec had changed her so, had given 
= larger ideas of life and men. 

He had talked much with her from time to 
time, and she had always seemed glad of that. 
She thought him wise, and he had wondered at 
some deep searching things she had said. He 
would have gone far to serve her, for the gossip, 


Marie’s mother before she married Marie’s father, 
had foundation. The curé had stepped in, for 
Medallion was a Protestant, and that ended it; 
but Medallion had never married, and, strange 
to say, the curé, and himself, and Marie’s father 
were the best of friends. Medallion was also 
busy watching Monsieur Camille, for he felt 
that here was something wherein a friend might 
serve Marie—though how, he did not know. 
He liked the young man’s face, for it had that 
touch of loneliness and native solitary thought, 
which the present gaiety of eye, voice, and 
_ manner made almost pathetic. He even saw 
_ something more—a recklessness natural to the 
youth’s character, which sat on him like a 
touch of ‘doom. And as he thought, Marie’s 
allegory—her ‘wonderful, sad, beautiful, dread- 
ful’—those were her words—tale of love kept 
showing in vivid ue in his eye. 

But if he could have read the young man’s 
mind, could have seen the struggle going on 
there, the despair, the wild hope, the daring, 
_ the revolt—the breaking up of all the settled 
courses of a life, he would have been as startled 
as apprehensive. For while Camille Debarrés 
was urging on this mirth and revel with a 
nervous eagerness, he kept saying to himself 
over and over again: ‘I can’t give her up, 
God forgive me! Marie—Marie !’ 

The words beat in and out of the music. 
Youth, humanity, flashing energies of the active 
world were crying out, fighting for mastery in 
the breast of one soon to be given to the 
separateness of the Church, wherein the love of 
man and maid must be viewed with a distant 
paternal eye. A hundred forces had _ been 
at work to put him and keep him in the 
Church ; and when, as a student, Marie came 
into his life, these forces, with loving, yet 
severe closed on him—and on the 
girl—and had separated them, as it seemed, for 
ever, 

He was older now; but as he neared the 
final act that should set him apart from the 
world, and close up for always the springs of 
youth and desire, the old feeling had leaped up, 
had filled him ; he had somehow got a few days 
of respite, and this was the result, this mad 
escapade, this dangerous playtime ! 

The night wore on. At last he was able to 
catch Marie’s eyes. She could not resist that 
leading, the inexpressible hunger in that look. 
he came and sat down beside him, and again 
Medallion called off the figures of the dance. 

They spoke in very low tones, trying, with 
what desperate anxiety, to prevent their hearts 
showing in their faces. 

‘What do you want to say?’ she asked, her 
breath catching. 

‘I want to know, Marie, if you still love 
me?’ His voice whispered through the music. 


now almost legend, that he had cared for | I 


‘What does it matter?’ she said. ‘And is it 
right to ask ?’ 

‘I’ve come all the way from Quebec to ask 
it,’ he said. 

‘You came to ask that; what did you come 
4 sy ? she flashed out, her lips quivering a 
ittle. 

He understood. ‘Forgive me. I thought you 
knew I couldn’t ask you if you cared, unless 


He paused, for, if he spoke the words, the 
die would be cast for ever; he would never 
return to those quiet walls where incense, and 
not the breath of woman—a breath like this, 
soft, sweet, instinct with youth and delight— 
would touch his senses. Yet what had he come 
for? To rack a girl’s heart and soul, and then 
return to his masses and his prayers, leaving 
an injured life behind him! When he started 
from Quebec, he scarcely knew what he was 
going to do—save that he must see this girl’s 
face once—once again. He had had no thought 
beyond that. That desire was hot within him. 
He did not know—she might be married or 
dead, or the betrothed of another, but he would 
see her, then return to his sacred duties, and 
forget. In coming at all, he had committed a 
sin, for which he would have to atone bitterly 
when he returned—if he returned; but the 
latter thought had not presented itself to him 
definitely, though it had flashed in and out of 
the vapours of emotion like a flying flame. 

But now, here was Marie, and here was he 
in the garb of the workaday world, and fri- 
volity and irresponsible gaiety around them; 
and he, all on a sudden, with his far-away boyish 
recklessness again alive in him—the Master of 
the Revels. 

‘Unless?’ Marie asked. ‘Yes, “unless?”’ 
There were two little lines at the corners of 
her mouth, lines which never come to a girl’s 
face unless she has suffered and lost. Marie 
had not only a heart, but a sense of honour 
too—for the man. Having come to her thus, 
whatever chanced, he should justify himself, in 
so far as might be, by saying what any honest 
man would say. She had a right to know if 
he still loved her, and he had no right to know 
if she still loved him, until that was done. He 
must be justified in her sight. If he loved her 
—and said so—then let the Angel of the Four 
Corners point what way it would, she would 
submit. 

She flushed with a kind of indignation. 
Must she always be the sufferer? He—a man 
—had a work of life to interest him; she had 
nothing, nothing save herself and the solitary 

ath of meagre parish life. She would have 
ce moment of triumph in spite of all. She 
would hear him say he loved her—she would 
make him give all up for her. She was no 
longer the wistful shrinking girl who had been 
hurried back to her home from Quebec, and 
handed over to the tender watchfulness of 
Monsieur Fabre, whose heart had ached for her, 
yet who felt that what was, was best. 

She was very much a woman now, and if 
only for an hour, she would have her way. 

‘Unless what—Camille ?’ she asked. 

Her voice dwelt softly on the ‘Camille’ It 
was the first sound of tenderness that he had 
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heard from her since he came, and it thrilled 
him. It was three years since he had heard a 
voice with that sound in it—life was grave, 
and far from sentimental, in the Seminary. 
His youth—the old Adam—came to swelling 
life in him. He put it all in the words: ‘1 
wouldn’t have asked you if you loved me yet, 
Marie, unless I was sure you knew—that I 
loved you’—he drew his bow caressingly along 
the D string, so that a sweet aching joyfulness 
seemed infused into the dance—‘and that I’ve 
risked everything to come and tell you so,’ 

A low sound, half delight, half pain, came 
from her. But she turned her head away. 
There was silence for a moment. 

‘Won’t you speak? What are you thinking? 
Don’t turn your head away,’ he continued. 

Slowly her face came toward him, her eyes 
shining, her cheeks pale, her lips slow and 
moving gently, but the words dropping like 
metal. ‘You are true to nothing,’ she said; 
‘neither to the Church—nor to me.’ 

‘Marie, haven’t you any pity?’ He did not 
know what or how he was playing now. His 
fingers wandered ; the bow came and went, but 
he was not thinking of the music. 

‘Why are you so selfish, then?’ she said. 
‘Why didn’t you leave me here alone? A 
woman is always at a man’s mercy !’ 

Something scorched him from head to foot. 
He now felt, as he had never felt before, what 
that incident three years ago meant, what this 
girl’s life had been since, what was the real 
nature of that renunciation. The eight-hand 
reel was near its end. He got to his feet in 
his excitement, played faster and faster, and 
then, with a call to the dancers and Medallion, 
brought the dance to a close. In the subse- 
quent jostling, as the revellers made their way 
to another room for supper, he offered his arm 
to Marie, nodded as gaily as he could to the 
frequent ‘Merci, Merci, Monsieur!’ and they 
walked together to the end of the room, saying 
nothing. 

At that moment Alphonse entered, followed 
by Antoine, who grasped his arm and held 
him back. ‘Don’t be a fool!’ Antoine said. 
‘A row won’t get you the girl.’ 

But Antoine had had two seasons as a 
lumberman and river-driver, and he had just 
been drinking. He held the code of the river, 
that where two men and one woman were in 
the triangle of Love, war must be the end 


thereof. 

‘I'll give him the nd bounce!’ said 
Alphonse in wild English idiom. ‘He don’t 
belong here—some lawyer’s clerk, or loafer.’ 

‘Bien, said Antoine, still holding him back, 
7 Marie stand up for him, 

‘Pshaw ! he don’t belong here. And she said 
some things to me about him—I know. I’m 
going to ask her to supper with me.’ 

The two were standing silent at the end of 
the room, watching this scene, but not hearing 
the words. Marie, however, guessed what was 
meant. 

Presently Alphonse with disjointed glances 
came and said to her: ‘Have supper with me, 
Ma’m’selle?? He turned his shoulder on 
Camille. 


Marie did not hesitate. ‘Not now, Alphonse ; 


I have a guest’—she reached out her hand 
towards Camille—‘and he’s been working hard 
for us all the evening.’ 

Alphonse looked at her with an attempt to 
be disdainful ; then, snapping his fingers under 
Camille’s nose contemptuously, said ‘Pah!’ and 
walked away with a shrug of the shoulders, 

‘It wasn’t so easy getting used to that again 
after I came back from Quebec—three years 
ago,’ she said. 

Strange how the priest in the youth was 
being so swiftly lost in the man. Camille’s 
fingers opened and shut, and his brow knotted, 
He smarted, too, from Marie’s last remark. He 
did not know that with all these bitter little 
speeches, she was ready to fall upon his breast 
and cry till she had emptied her heart out, 
But she had been humiliated once, and she 
would rather die than be humbled again, 
whether he meant it so or not. 

The room was empty, but it could not be 
so long, for sentimental groups would wander 
back from the supper room. 

As Alphonse disappeared, Camille said : ‘ Marie, 
I’m seeing things as I never saw them before. 
I want to talk with you alone, just ten minutes 
—that’s all I ask; but alone, where no one can 
interrupt us,’ 

‘Would it be right?’ she asked. 

He could not tell whether she was ironical 
or not. ‘It shall be right, he said stoutly. 

‘You won’t mind if it’s cold?’ she ques- 
tioned. 

‘I won’t mind anything, if you’ll give me 
that ten minutes,” he answered. ‘But if it’s 
going to be cold, wrap yourself up well.’ He 
took a man’s coat from the wall. 

‘Come,’ she said, and opened a narrow door 
that led into a little hall way. As she did so, 
he threw the coat over her shoulders. ‘Give 
me your hand,’ she added, and, taking it, led 
the way for half-a-dozen steps in the dark. 
Then she took a key from the wall and turned 
it in a lock, which clicked back rustily. ‘It’s 
my brother —— room,’ she said, as she 
— inside, he following. 

e moonlight on the frosted pane gave a 
ghostly kind of light to the chamber. Marie 
felt along the wall for a match-box. ‘Oh, 
there’s not a match here,’ she added. 

‘Feel in that overcoat pocket,’ he suggested. 
‘Its owner is a smoker—smell it” 

She did so, and drew out a handful. He 
took one and scratched it on the wall. Neither 
of them knew it, but it was Alphonse’s coat. 
Camille lit a half-burnt candle that stood on 
a chest of drawers, and then turned to Marie. 

‘We have never used the room since Philippe 
died,’ she said. 

‘I did not know,’ he rejoined gently. 

‘Philippe had been to Montreal,’ she said. 
‘There he’d fallen in with a girl’—her voice 
faltered—‘an actress. He came back to see us, 
and mother begged him not to go to Montreal 
again; for we knew—a priest had written to 
us about the girl. One day he got a paper. 
He opened it at dinner. e saw something, 
gave a cry, and fell against the table. ‘Elle 
est morte! Elle est morte!” he cried; and 
that’s all he said, day after day, till he died. 
A man had shot the girl because she loved 
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ilippe. It seemed to Philippe that he hiim- 
rt ‘fad killed her, that if he had been with 
her, it wouldn’t have happened. Since then, 
the room has been as it was the day he 
died.’ 


HISTORICAL PHRASES. 


We have preserved to us many historical say- 
ings of famous or well-known personages, uttered 
in times of action or on some important occa- 
sion. Most of these serve as landmarks of 
history ; some have passed into proverbs ; while 
others have supplied us with convenient phrases, 
used without regard to their original motive. 
Of these last, we have an example from ancient 
history. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, after a lon 
and obstinately contested engagement,. defea 
the Romans in the battle of Heraclea. As he 
viewed the battle-field, where a large number 
of his best officers and men had fallen, he 
exclaimed, ‘Another such victory, and we are 
undone !’—a sentiment which has been echoed 
more than once in modern wars, 

There is another well-known saying of Cesar 
Augustus, equally applicable to modern times, 
Hermann, or Arminius, a German chief high 
in favour with the Romans, became disgusted 
with the oppression exercised by Quintilius 
Varus, the Roman Governor. He induced Varus 
to advance his army beyond the Rhine, where 
he suffered a disastrous defeat near Lippe, 
three legions, with all the auxiliaries, being cut 
off. Augustus, when he heard of it, was over- 
whelmed with grief, and exclaimed, ‘ Varus! 
Varus! give me back my legions!’ 

One of the most famous historical mots is 
that attributed to Louis XIV. when seventeen 

ears of age. The President of the French 
Sasltement, speaking of the interests of the 
State, was interrupted by the king with, ‘ L’Etat, 
cest moi!’ Another version of the saying is, 
that Louis interrupted a judge who used the 
expression, ‘ The ag, ge the State,’ by saying, 
‘IT am the State!’ o authentic record of the 
saying exists, and it is discredited by modern 
French historians, being regarded as merely 
symbolical of the king’s policy—that of absolute 
monarchy. 

A remarkable utterance was that of the 
notorious Madame de Pompadour, the mistress 
of Louis XV. One day, as La Tour was 
engaged in painting the lady’s portrait, Louis 
entered the room in a state of great dejec- 
tion. He had just received news of the battle 
of Rossbach, in which Frederick the Great 
had inflicted a disastrous defeat on the com- 
bined forces of France and Austria. Madame 
de Pompadour told him he must not lose his 
spirits, because he would fall ill; and, besides, 
it was no matter—‘After us, the deluge.’ 
Prophetic utterance ! 

‘All is lost save honour!’ was the announce- 
ment, in a condensed form, of Francis I. in a 
letter to his mother after the defeat of Pavia. 
Napoleon used the same expression after the 
battle of Waterloo. On his arrival at the 
Elysée, three days after the battle, Caulaincourt 
exclaimed, ‘All is lost!’—*Except honour, 
added Napoleon. 


The French Revolution gave us a saying 
which has become a proverb. Marmontel was 
one day regretting the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion, when Chamftort, the French satirist, asked 
him, ‘Do you think that Revolutions are made 
with rose-water?’ Another phrase which owed 
its birth to the Revolution, and which will be 
inseparable from it, was that of Madame Roland. 
As she was being led to execution, she 
a statue of Liberty, erected by the Revolution- 
ists. Looking at it intently, she exclaimed, ‘O 
Liberty! how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!’ 

At the battle of Fontenoy occurred a well- 
known instance of politeness on the part of the 
English and French Guards, which, it is almost 
needless to say, could only have happened in 
those ceremonious times, The two battalions of 
opposing Guards were about to join in conflict, 
when the English commander advanced, and, 
saluting the French commander, exclaimed, 
‘Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire!’ The 
French officer, not to be outdone in politeness, 
returned the salute, and replied, ‘After you, 
entlemen ; the French Guards never fire first !’ 

pon which the English —— think- 
ing further ceremony needless, fired, with 
such effect as to put nearly nine hundred of 
the French gentlemen hors-de-combat. Somewhat 
costly politeness for them. 

Wellington did not stand on ceremony when 
he gave is celebrated order at Waterloo, ‘Up, 
Guards, and at ’em!’ This phrase has been 
the accepted form of the order, although the 
Duke afterwards said he did not remember 
using such words. The Guards were lying down 
beyond the crest of the hilk to escape the 
French fire; and when the enemy was almost 
close upon them, Wellington said he very prob- 
ably gave some such order as, ‘Stand up, 
Guards!’ Be that as it may, ‘Up, Guards, 
and at ’em!’ has become a household word ; and 
so it will likely remain. 

Waterloo has given us other well-known 
phrases, although doubt has been cast upon 
their authenticity; but this is not to be 
wondered at, as in the heat and excitement of 
an action, exclamations, and even orders, might 
be imagined or misunderstood, as in the unfor- 
tunate charge of Balaklava. Wellington is said, 
late in the afternoon, while the fate of the 
day yet hung in the balance, to have pulled 
out his watch and muttered, ‘ Bliicher or night.’ 
Similarly, Napoleon is said to have given aud- 
ible expression to his anxiety when he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh that Grouchy or night were here !’ 
At the close of the battle, when he saw that 
all was irretrievably lost, Napoleon is said to 
have exclaimed: ‘They are mingled together ; 
all is lost for the present; save himself who 
can!’ In the rout, after the battle, a battalion 
of the French Guards threw itself into square, 
sullenly determined not to flee. When sum- 
moned to surrender, General Cambronne, the 
commander, is said to have returned the 
famous reply, ‘The Guard dies, but never 
surrenders!’ The battalion was cut to pieces, 
and Cambronne made prisoner. He afterwards 
denied having used the expression ; naturally, 
having surrendered, he would not wish to claim 
the use of such a fine sentiment. A French 
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Guardsman, who was also made prisoner, said 
he distinctly heard Cambronne use it twice. 
The ah gg is now supposed to have been in- 
vented by Rougemont, a prolific French writer, 
in a description of the battle which he wrote 
for the Indépendant, two days afterwards. 
Nelson, as well as Wellington, has given us 
some historical phrases. Each of his three great 
battles has its own particular motto, insepar- 
ably connected with it. ‘Victory or West- 
minster Abbey !’ was his exclamation before the 
battle of the Nile. During the battle of Copen- 
hagen, three of the British line-of-battle ihies 
became disabled, and Sir Hyde Parker, fearful 
for the issue, rendered doubly doubtful by the 
unexpected and desperate resistance of the 
Danes, made the signal to leave off action. 
Nelson, greatly excited, exclaimed, ‘Leave off 
action now! —— meifIdo. You know, Foley’ 
—turning to his Captain—‘I have only one 
eye, and have a right to be blind sometimes ;’ 
and clapping his telescope to his blind eye, he 
added, re really do not see the signal.’ Pres- 
ently he exclaimed, ‘Keep my signal for close 
action flying—nail mine to the mast..—Who 
does not know the immortal signal to the fleet 
on the eve of the battle of Trafalgar? ‘Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.’ 
According to the Dispatches and Letters, this 
was not the original form of the eh 
‘England confides that every man shall do his 
duty,’ was the signal intended by Nelson. His 
flag-officer, however, pointed out to him that 
‘confides’ would require to be spelled out, not 


being in the vocabulary, and suggested ‘expects,’ 
he 


whic 
change. 

We are indebted to Cromwell for one of the 
best known sayings in English history, that 
connected with the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament. On the fateful day, at the con- 
clusion of a long speech in which he (figu- 
ratively) blew up the Parliament, Cromwell 
called in twenty or thirty musketeers, and 
expelled the members. Turning to the table, 
his eye fell upon the symbol of the sover- 
eignty of Parliament, the Mace. Lifting it up, 
he said scornfully, ‘What shall we do with 
this bauble? Take it away!’ He gave it to 
one of his officers, and what became of it is 
one of the mysteries of English history. 

Equally well known is Cromwell’s advice to 
his troops as they were about to cross a river 
to engage the enemy. Having made a speech, 
as was his custom on such occasions, he finished 
up with, ‘Put your trust in God, but be sure 
to see that your powder is dry.’ There is 
surely something truly Cromwellian in such a 
happy combination of piety and __ practical 

vice, 

A fit companion to the above is the prayer 
of Leopold, Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, the ‘Old 
Dessauer,’ a General under Prince Eugene and 
Frederick the Great. Before an engagement, he 
would reverently take off his hat and pray, 
‘Oh God, assist our side: at least, avoid assist- 
ing the enemy, and leave the result to me,’ 

rederick the Great was the author of many 
sayings. One of his briefest and most forcible 
was when he shouted to his wavering troops at 
the battle of Kolin, ‘Dogs! would ye live for 


was. Nelson at once agreed to ti 


ever?’ An address not quite calculated, one 
would think, to inspire his troops with fresh 
courage. Carlyle, the iconoclast of good sayings, 
does not believe in this tradition. 

Among less known sayings is one of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, ‘The Madman of the North? 
During one of his quixotic wars, in which he 
had been a long time absent from Sweden, an 
urgent and earnest message came to him from 
the land he was ccm | to rule over, asking 
him to come back and govern his country, 
But all the satisfaction his anxious subjects got 
was, ‘I'll send one of my boots to govern 
them!’ It was Oxenstierna, the Chancellor of 
Gustavus Adolphus, who said to his son: ‘You 
know not, my son, with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ 

The proverbial ‘Non possumus’ of the papacy 
was originally the reply, quoted from Acts, iv. 
20, of Pope Clement to the demand of Henry 
VIII. in the divorce controversy. 

That sapient monarch, James I.—‘the wisest 
fool in Christendom’—had many wise and 
witty sayings, althougi none of them has 
gained much historical celebrity. Perhaps one 
of the most characteristic of those attributed 
to him illustrates the grievous troubles and 
annoyances to which the Commons subjected 
him. One day his horse was very unruly, and 
the monarch’s wrath at last found vent in the 
tirade, ‘The deil i’ my saul, sirrah, an ye be 
not quiet, I’ll send you to the five hundred 
kings in the House of Commons: they’ll 
quickly tame ye!’ 

Sir Robert Walpole vehemently opposed the 
Spanish War in 1739. When he heard the 
London bells ring upon the declaration of war, 
he remarked, ‘They may ring their bells now; 
before long, they will be wringing their hands,’ 
Not strictly accurate, as it turned out; but an 
indifferent prophecy may perhaps be pardoned 
for the sake of a good pun, 

There are not many who do not know the 
story of Sir Isaac Newton and his dog Diamond. 
The dog, in frolicking about, upset a lighted 
taper upon some papers, setting fire to them, 
and destroying the labour of years. ‘Oh Dia- 
mond, Diamond! little do you know the mis- 
chief you have done me!’ was the philosopher's 
only comment. Sir David Brewster denies this 
story, and says that Newton never had any 
connection with dogs or cats. 

One of the briefest of despatches was that 
of Sir Charles Napier announcing the victory of 
Hyderabad in 1843, after he had entered upon 
the war without official sanction. ‘Peccavi’ (I 
have Scinde), 

‘It is magnificent, but it is not war, was the 
exclamation of General Bosquet, one of the 
French Generals of division, on witnessing the 
immortal charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava. The remark will be for ever associa 
with the brilliant but disastrous charge. 

Scottish history affords us a few well-known 

hrases. Just before Robert the Bruce began 
1is memorable struggle for Scottish independence, 
he was one day in conference with John Comyn, 
a claimant for the Scottish Crown. He accused 
Comyn of betraying his designs to Edward. 
‘You lie!’ said Comyn. Bruce, enraged, drew 
his dagger and stab him; but, shocked at 


He @ 
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what he had done, he rushed out of the church 
where they were and cried, ‘I doubt I have 
slain the Red Comyn!’—*You doubt?’ said 
Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, one of his followers, 
mak siccar !’ make sure) ; and running in, 
finished the deed. The Kirkpatricks have from 
that day adopted the words as their motto. 

‘Oh for an hour of Dundee!’ was the cry of 
Gordon of Glenbucket at the battle of Sheriff- 
muir when the Jacobites were hard pressed b 
the royalist forces. This wish has been echoed, 
with the difference of another name for that of 
the redoubtable Viscount, in many a battle since. 

During the war of Dutch independence, under 
the ager of William, Prince of Orange, 
the Duke of Buckingham, who thought that the 
United Provinces were doomed to inevitable 
destruction, asked William whether he did not 
see that the Commonwealth was ruined. ‘There 
is one certain means,’ answered the Prince, ‘by 
which I can be sure never to see the ruin of 
my country—I will die in the last ditch !’ 

During the battle of Buena Vista, fought in 
the war between the United States and Mexico, 
the United States infantry were at one time 
overwhelmed by numbers of the enemy. At the 
critical moment, Captain (afterwards General) 
Bragg’s artillery was ordered up to its support, 
and one discharge of grape made the Mexicans 
waver. General Taylor, seeing this, shouted, 
‘A little more grape, Captain Bragg!’ The 
Mexicans got it to such purpose that they fled 
in disorder. It was on his being renominated to 
the presidency during the civil war that Lincoln 
quoted, from a Dutch farmer he said, the un- 
forgetable saying that it is not best to swap 
horses in crossing a stream. ‘Stonewall’ Jack- 
son received his sobriquet from General Bernard 
Bee’s exclamation during the battle of Bull Run, 
‘See, there is Jackson standing like a stone 
wall; rally on the Virginians.’ 

The Emperor Nicholas was the author of one 
of the most notorious phrases—perhaps the most 
notorious, in a political sense—which the nine- 
teenth century has heard. In the beginning of 
1853 he had several conversations with the 
English ambassador, Sir E. H. Seymour, in 
regard to the then probable dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire. In one of these he said, ‘We 
have on our hands a sick man, a very sick man. 
It will be a great misfortune if he should slip 
away from us before the necessary arrangements 
have been made.’ To divide the spoil, he meant. 
The result of his making these arrangements 
on his own account is pine acon The phrase, 
however, was not altogether original. The 
ambassador of James II. at Constantinople wrote 
that the Ottoman Empire had ‘the body of a 
sick old man, who tried to appear healthy, al- 
though his end was near.’ 

Every one knows Stanley’s greeting to Living- 
stone when he ‘found’ him: ‘Dr Livingstone, I 
presume?’ This laconic salutation was, however, 
rendered politic by the fact that any show of 
emotion would have been looked upon by the 
Arabs and negroes present as a sign of weak- 
mindedness or inferiority. 

It was Ollivier, Napoleon III.’s constitutional 
minister, who plunged into the disastrous war 
of 1870 ‘with a light heart. And though the 
phrase ‘blood and iron’ is as old as Quintilian, 


| 


it was Bismarck who made it a historical phrase 
for what he regarded as the sole cure for Ger- 
many’s political troubles. 

In conclusion, a famous reply of Plato’s may 
be given. When asked if any saying of his 
would be recorded, he replied, ‘Wait until we 
become famous, and then there will be many.’ 
Although true in the main, it is not always 
the person who utters it that makes a phrase 
ane but sometimes the occasion which calls 
it forth. 


OLD BEN’S BARGAIN. 


THE sun had just set, leaving a bright, luminous 
yellow behind it; opposite, in the pale, frosty 
blue, hung the clear silver moon, nearly at the 
full. The light of the dying sunset and rising 
moon blended, and the whole landscape was 
steeped in a faint mellow light. There was 
not a shadow anywhere; the pure soft glow 
was over everything alike—purple of wet 
plough-lands, brownish yellow of stubble-fields, 
pale green of young wheat, faint purple and 
gray of distant downs. The thick branches of 
the hawthorn in the hedge were outlined clear 
and sharp against the yellow glow in the west. 
The wind had gone down, and not a twig was 
stirring. A little bird was rustling in the 
hedge; and in the distance, a thrush was 
singing clear and soft. Two or three rooks 
floated slowly overhead. 

The long, dusty, white road seemed deserted 
for the time being, but after a while there 
was a shuffling sound in the distance, and a 
man appeared driving two cows. He was a 
short, thin, wiry man, with a wooden leg. 
Everything about him expressed determination, 
from his  steel-gray eyes which looked out 
steadily from under his heavy, grizzled eye- 
brows, to his square chin that stuck out 
aggressively with an air of contradicting his 
thick, strong-bridged, rather overhanging nose. 
Even his wooden leg seemed to emphasise 
his resolution—it went down with such a 
firm rap. Suddenly, down from a cross-road 
came half-a-dozen young cattle at a quick 
trot, followed by a man. They settled into a 
quieter pace: and the two men walked along 
side by side, keeping, however, the width of 
the road between them. They neither of them 
took any notice of the other, and they marched 
along silently for some way, save for an occa- 
sional contemptuous sniff or snort. The new- 
comer was a man about ten years younger than 
the first; he was taller, and of a milder 
expression. He was stout and red-faced, and 
carried himself with a faint lingering of a 
soldierly bearing. One sleeve was pinned across 
his breast. 

These two men were the cattle-drivers of 
Shornstone parish, and were considered by its 
inhabitants to be peculiarly fitted for their 
ottice, owing to their respective misfortunes. 
Nervous old ladies and gentlemen, however, 
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were not so sure of this sometimes, when they 
met them driving fierce bulls in narrow lanes. 
Each regarded the other as defrauding him of 
his rightful dues, and they hated one another 
with a deadly hate in consequence. 

‘How set up some folks be, for sure, if they 
gets a few misable young calves to drive!’ 
said the little man suddenly, apparently address- 
ing the hedge. 

‘Ah! And there’s others as thinks they be 
gwine to make their fortunes if they gets a 
couple o’ old cows only fitten to goo to kennel,’ 
said the other to his side of the hedge. 

They walked on in silence again for a space, 
though both seemed to bristle with wrath. 

‘Some folks may hev only one arm, but 
they ’ve fingers enough on it to put into other 
people’s pockets and pick ’em of their honest 
rights,’ said the little man, resuming his con- 
versation with the hed 

‘And if others only hev one leg, their 
?ooden uns can carry ’em along fast enough if 
they thinks they can get anything by it,’ replied 
the other to.his side. It was noticeable that 
his remarks were always a weak echo of the 
other. 

‘I may hev only one leg, but I lost it 
honest, as you med say. Now, if I’d lost it 
fur gwine fur a shillen a day and cutten off 
other people’s, I’d say it sarved me jolly well 
right! Fur a shillen a day!’ 

Henry Legge, as the stout man was called, 
could think of no retort to this; he took off his 
hat, and pushed up his stiff gray hair angrily ; 
whereupon the little man changed his tactics. 

‘I have a-heerd say as there be some as brags 
as they’ve a lost their arms in a battle, when 
*twas only they fell under a cart when they 
was tight! Hee, hee, hee!’ 

This was too much for Henry; he turned 
round, dropping all pretence. ‘That be a lie, 
Benjamin Creeth, and you know it be!’ 

Benjamin Creeth gave an affected start, and 
looked innocently at him, ‘Lor! I didn’t know 
as any one was there. I did hear a noise like, 
but I tho’t ’twas the cow blaren.’ 

,Henry’s large red face turned purple. ‘You 
old rascal!’ he exclaimed furi- 
ously. 

‘Sure, yes! I hev only one leg; but fur all 
that, there be a Legge too many in the world,’ 
said Benjamin, chuckling at his own bad 


joke. 

‘Ah! And there’s a Legge as’ll kick you, if 
ae gets chicking me!’ retorted Henry passion- 
ately. 

At this moment, any one who did not know 
the two old men, might have feared, from their 
expressions, that they were coming to blows; 
but just then the road branched off, and they 
went away quite peacefully on their different 
routes. 

Soon after, the cows made a rush in at an 
open gate. At the sound of their hoofs, a man 
came out of the cow-house and opened the 
door to let them in. As each one went into 
her own stall, he addressed Ben: ‘They didn’t 

off, then! Wull, I sort o’ thot they 
wouldn’t,’ 

‘No. Market was vurry full. I dunno when 
I’ve seed it so full.’ 


‘They be proper glad to get home in? 
said the man, with a Neal glance the 


cows. 

‘Ah! What be luck fur the fox, be loss fur 
the hounds!’ replied Ben sententiously, 

Ben’s cottage, which was about a mile away, 
was a double one, his side being the nearest 
to the gate. The other side had an almost 
deserted appearance ; there were no curtains in 
the window, only a pot or two of pinched- 
looking flowers. A great contrast to the win- 
dow next door, with its cosy curtains, and 
brilliant flowers in their bright red pots. 

‘How late you be, Ben!’ said his wife, 
hurrying to the door as she heard the tap of 
his wooden leg in the path. ‘I didn’t like to 
begin without you; but I be dyin’ fur a cup ¢ 
tea; the dust gets down your throat so when you 
be cleanin’ up.’ 

‘I doubts if there be ever much dust in your 
house to get down your throat, missis !’ replied 
Ben; whereupon Mrs Creeth flung her head 
back and laughed triumphantly ; then stopped 
abruptly to call out: ‘Don’t you come in over 
my clean floor wi’ all that dust on ye!’ 

Ben meekly took the broom and _ brushed 
himself, then followed her into the room, and 
seated himself at the table, his rough face 
beaming as he looked across at her. 

‘Seed anybody you know?’ she inquired. 

‘Yes; I seed a good few. Market was on- 
common full,’ he answered. ‘I seed that old 
rascal, Harry Legge, too, and he chicked me 
that there, that if he haedn’t bin such a 
antient old man, I’d ’a up’d wi’ my stick and 
het un on the yead !’ 

‘Old, indeed !’ said Mrs Creeth. ‘He be a 
good ten year younger nor you be!’ 

‘No; he bain’t; not more nor nine year; 
and I be twice the man he be, wi’ his apple- 
plectic complexion and his husky voice, like a 
sheep wi’ the dust down’s throat !—There he 
goos now!’ he broke off excitedly, rising up 
and resting his fists on the table, to lean over 
and watch a figure that passed the window. 
‘Drat un! The sight o’ un spiles my vittals!’ 
he continued, craning his neck. 

‘What look at him fur, then?’ 

‘I can’t help seein’ un,’ said Ben, sinking 
back into his chair. ‘What call had he to 
come and bide next door to me, I should like 
to know? I can’t do nothen wi’out him folleren 
me. Coz I drives cattle, he takes and does it 
too. Coz I lives here, he comes next door. 
Why, I can’t even hev one leg wi’out him havin 
one arm.—What be laughin’ at?’ 

‘I can’t help laughin’? said Mrs Creeth with 
an § chuckle, ‘you be so foolish! 
You knows as well as I do, there warn’t no 
other cottage when he come here; and what 
-— ” to do wi’ only one arm, if he didn’t 

rive? 


‘There be lots o’ things, began Ben argu- 


mentatively. 

‘Well, never mind if there be—Did you 
see anybody else in town?’ said Mrs Creeth, 
diverting the conversation into more peaceful 
channels. 

After tea, Ben came to the door and stood 
there smoking his pipe. Henr ge 
several times, fetching water from the well. 
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He was house-cleaning—that is to say, he had 
cleared all his furniture out into the garden, 
and was dashing buckets of water over the 
stone floor of his room. Ben, watching the 
water running in a little rill down the red- 
brick gutter in front of the cottages, was 
struck with a bright idea. ‘Look here!’ he 
said, bursting out of the door, ‘This half o’ 
the gutter be mine; your side only comes to 
here’—marking a line with his stick from the 
middle of the cottage. ‘You must make it 
run off your side!’ 

Henry made no reply; he fetched some 

bricks, with which he made a little barricade 
across the gutter. Then he slowly mopped 
up the water and wrung the mop over the 
arden. 
, ‘Get along with your foolishness, do!’ said 
Mrs Creeth, coming out and addressing them 
both. ‘I han’t no patience wi’ you, allus getting 
aggryvating each other.—And you be the wust 
o the two, I will say that fur ye,’ she added 
to her husband ; ‘you’ve allus begun it.’ 

‘Martha Creeth,’ said her husband solemnly, 
following her indoors, ‘I says, and I’ve said 
afore, as an ’oman as goos agen her husband, 
and tries to bring him down afore strangers, 
be about as _— as anybody ’ud be as climbed 
up on a high bough and then set to work to 
saw it off. They’d be bound to come down 

ether !’ 

rs Creeth gave her good-humoured little 
chuckle. ‘Well, I ‘lows mine be but a crooked 
bough !’ said she. 

ext morning, being Sunday, Ben was leaning 
over the pigsty watching his pig. A field or two 
off was a flock of sheep, and the shepherd coming 
up presently, joined Ben. He, too, folded his 
arms on the rail of the pigsty, and became lost 
in contemplation of the pig. ‘Dry weather we 
be havin’) he remarked after a time. 

‘Sure, yes we be!’ replied Ben. ‘Good fur 
the sowin’,’ he continued: ‘they says, “A dry 
Febooary and a wet March—one fur the corn, 
and one fur the grass !”’ 

‘Yes, a fine pig,’ observed the shepherd after 


pause. 
‘Ah! I’ll_warnt he do take kind to his 
vittals,” said Ben. 

‘Sure, yes, ‘tis a fine pig,’ repeated the 
shepherd, 

. tng my missis’s pigs thrives, said Ben with 

ride. 

‘Shouldn’t ’a tho’t it, to look at ye,’ came from 
the distance, where Henry Legge was walking 
round his part of the garden, ostensibly looking 
at his gooseberry bushes, but really listening to 
the conversation. 

Ben looked at the shepherd with an expres- 
sion of contemptuous pity, and tapped his head 
significantly ; which gesture being seen, as it 
was intended to be, by Henry, he asked 
angrily: ‘What be tappin yer head fur? To 
see if ’tis holler? I’ll warnt ‘tis as holler as a 
| beer-barrel.’ 

‘Wull, Harry, how be times wi’ you?’ in- 
quired the shepherd hastily, wishing to cause 
a diversion. He moved up the path as he 
spoke, 

‘Oh, pretty fair? replied Henry ; ‘but I’ve a 
middlin’ queer customer afore long. Farmer 


a 


Hoist’s bull, they says, there’ll be a regular 
to-do getting un off.’ 

‘Ah! well, take care o’ yer toes, Harry, when 
you gets anearst un!’ 

‘Ah! I’ll look pretty lively, I’ll warrant. I 
hev ’a bin tossed once, but that was a good 
many year ago now. I ‘lows I wouldn’t come 
down so light now!’ 

‘They says as you should take the bull by 
the horns,’ 

‘Ah! and they must be pretty near simpletons 
to say it too,’ replied Henry contemptuously. ‘If 
anybody wants a lark’s — free o’ cost, they’d 
better just try it, that’s all I’ve got to say,’ 

‘Wull, then, that’s what they says, I don’t 
answer fur the sense on it,’ said the shepherd, 
departing. 


A high east wind was blowing in great 
clouds of dust from the road across the garden, 
and showering the apple petals away to the 
blue sky like flights of white butterflies— 
one morning about two months later there 
was snow round the cottages again—snow of 
apple-bloom. Mrs Creeth’s cottage was _half- 
smothered in it; a tomtit was flying about in 
it, pecking out the roller caterpillars, stopping 
every now and then to give his quick note, 
like the sharp ringing of a little bell, which 
changed to a harsh note of warning as Mrs 
Creeth came out of her door and entered the 
next one. She went up-stairs, and present] 
her cheerful tones were heard alternating with 
a husky querulous voice, Presently she came 
down-stairs again and moved round the room, 
which had an unusual look of tidiness, dusting 
a table or chair here and there with her apron. 
Her husband came by and stopped at the door. 
‘Don’t it look nice, Ben?’ said she, lookin 
up. ‘I allus did think I’d like to hae a han 
in cleanin’ it, fur he’ve got nice furniture.’ 

‘How be he to-day? asked Ben. 

‘Oh! he be ter’ble low to-day, sayin’ as how 
this yere illness ’ull eat up all his savins; and 
when he do get better, he’ll hev no work to 
do, and’ll have to goo to House.’ 

‘Why’s that?’ asked Ben grumpily. 

‘Why, he means fur sure as you’ll hev got 
all his custom by then.’ 

‘Ho!’ interjected Ben, with a very cross ex- 
pression. 

‘It do sim funny,’ continued Mrs Creeth, ‘to 
think how you’ve a bin gwine on so many 
year about that pore old man comin’ and takin’ 
your work, as you said; and to think now as 
if he’d never come, you’d a hev to hev drove 
that bull yourself, and got knocked down and 
injured yourself, ‘stead o’ pore Harry, and 
killed belike! It do sim funny for sure !— 
But there; I must goo and make him, some 
broth ; he sims to fancy it, like’ 

Ben walked slowly away, looking frowningly 
at the ground; then suddenly wheeled round 
and walked determinedly off to Henry Legge’s 
door. He went straight up the stairs, and 
rapped firmly at the door at the top. 

‘Come in,’ called Henry. He was sitting up 
in bed with an astonished air, for he had 
heard the tap of Ben’s leg on the stair. 

‘Wull, Harry, how be you to-day?’ asked 
Ben awkwardly. 
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‘Nicely, thankye,’ replied Henry, too much 
amazed to remember how he was. 

An uncomfortable pause ensued ; then Henry 
asked : ‘Wull ye take a chair?’ remembering his 
manners, as he afterwards said—‘ fur, seeing him 
come in like that, I was all struck o’ a heap.’ 

‘Thankye, replied Ben, sitting down, and 
turning his stick about in his hand. ‘’Tes on- 
common hot fur this time o’ year,’ he observed. 

‘Sure, yes, it be!’ replied Henry. 

Then there was another pause, which Ben 
broke abruptly: ‘My missis says as how you 
be frettin’, thinkin’ as I be gettin’ hold o’ your 
work. Now, look: here, Henery Legge,’ he went 
on bringing his stick down on 
the ground. ‘I sticks to it (I allus has, and 
allus shall) as you’d no business to come here, 
where I’d bid so many year, affrontin’ me by 
takin’ my trade. What you o't to hev done ’ud 
’a bin to come to me and say: “Mr Creeth, 
owin’ to me heven lost my arm, there bain’t 
a-many things I can turn to; so, if you’ve no 
objection, we’ll goo into partynership.” That’s 
what you ot to hev done; but then you 
didn’t.—’Tis true, you and me’s haed words 
now and agen; but if you thinks as I’d take a 
penny as o't to come to you, you be mistook— 
that’s all I’ve got to say! You be mistook. 
*Tis true, I’ve took your work sin’ you’ve bin 
led by; but I’ve put every ha’porth o’ it by.’ 
Here Ben began to dive in his pocket, and, 
with some difficulty brought out a fittle leather 
bag, out of which he turned a small heap of 
coins on to the bed. ‘And here it be,’ he con- 
tinued triumphantly ; ‘and I’ll be bothered if 
I’d a touched a penny o’ it if I’d bin starvin’!’ 

‘I wun’t touch it, neyther,’ said Henry stub- 
bornly, shaking with excitement. 

‘Now, don’t ye be foolish and obstinate— 
now, don’t ye, now,’ said Ben in almost plead- 
ing accents. ‘You take it now, and ’twill be 
all fair and square, as the sayin’ be.’ 

‘No, ’twun’t; I wun’t touch it, repeated 
Henry. 

‘There, I never know’d no one so contrairy as 
you be, said Ben. ‘I tellee’—getting angry— 
‘as I wun’t touch it.’ 

‘ And I tellee as J wun’t!’ said Henry. 

Ben turned red with wrath; then, as he 
looked at Henry’s changed face, with its hollow 
eyes and thin wan cheeks, his anger left him. 

‘Wall, then, we wun’t say no more about 
it now, he said patiently; ‘but think over 
what I said about you and me bein’ partyners. 
You sees how handy ’twould be if one o’ us be 
ill, t other can do his work; or if one’s got 
more work at one time nor he knows how to 
do, there be t’ other to help him; or if either 
on us wants to goo a day’s pleasuren wi’s 
missis or a friend, why, there we be!’ 

‘It hev acrossed my mind afore now,’ allowed 
Henry. 

‘There, now! If you’ve atho’t o’ it, and I’ve 
atho’t o' it, why, there ’tis now. You and me’ll 
strike a bargain that we’ll let bygones be 
bygones ; and we'll get my missis to write out 
a paper—you o’t to allus hae a third party to 
write out such matters.’ The truth was Ben 
could only sign his name. ‘We'll put it like 
this yere: “I, Benjamin Creeth, and Henery 
Legge, two poor but honest men, both o’ this 


parish, be gwine to goo into partynership ;” and 
then we'll say if anybody has anything to say 

en it, they be to declare it, or be for evermore 
silent; and then we’ll sign our names to un’ 
Ben hitched his chair nearer the bed in his 
excitement. ‘And tellee what ’tis; we'd 
better take a bwoy between us. There be Joe 
Hill's bwoy, or my niece Em'ly’s Tommy, I 
enclines to he, fur you o’t to stick by your own 
folks; and we can get him sixpence a week 
cheaper.’ 

‘Vurry well,’ said Henry. He had a com- 
placent expression on his face, as though well 
pleased at the turn affairs had taken. 

‘But look here, though ; stop a bit, said Ben. 
‘I wun’t do none o’ it, if you wun’t take that 
there money !’ 

‘Vurry well, then,’ said Henry condescend- 


ingly. 
‘Then let’s shake hands on it.’ 

Whereupon the two old enemies shook hands 
heartily. Mrs Creeth, coming in at this moment 
with a basin of broth, stopped short, transfixed 
with astonishment. 
her; he rose from his chair, and extending his 


arm majestically over Henry, ‘Missis!’ he said, | 
solemnly, ‘what have passed afore betwixt that _ 


old man and me, let it be!’ 


AN OLD LOVE-SONG. 


Ask me no gay refrain of love and leisure ; 
I have no lilting lay of light success. 

Here to the night I sing in graver measure 
My peerless lady and my dear distress. 


Fairest is she—the very winds adore her, 
Whispering eloquent in sigh-soft speech 

How that they faint and fold their wings before her, 
How like a star she shines beyond my reach. 


Love her I must, not seeking her compassion, 

In no stray hope to mend my sweet mischance: 
Love her alone, in tender, rev’rent fashion, 

And kiss her feet as queen of my romance. 


Proud to the world, to her I humbly render 
All knightly homage on my bended knee ; 

Proud but in this my absolute surrender 
For life or death to her sweet sov'reignty. 


Hers to command; my true allegiance keeping 
Prompt to the doing of her light behest, 

As to the charge where battle’s storm is sweeping, 
Her colours plaited in my helmet’s crest. 


I will not breathe the name the gods have lent her— 
Call her my Lady of the Golden Heart— 

Nor point the bower that she alone may enter, 
The bright, chaste shrine wherein she reigns apart. 


Here ‘neath the stars that claim her as their fellow, 
I sing my lady and my dear duress. 

Tell her, ye winds that kiss her shining pillow, 
The sad, sweet story of my faithfulness. 
A. H. Rares. 
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